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pderator Denny: 


Good evening, neighbors. To- 
y the national ‘spotlight is on 
re Senate Crime Investigation in 
ew York City. There was a 
me when the life of the out- 
seemed attractive and glamor- 
‘Ss. especially to youngsters, who 
aagined themselves in the role 
the successful badman. But, 
lay, as we read and hear daily 
2 overwhelming evidence of the 
ral cancers in the bloodstream 
this great nation, a feeling of 
misea and moral indignation is 
seeping the country. 
"We adults have grown ac- 
stomed to occasional exposure 
political corruption but when 
: learn that the foul hands of 
stessional gamblers, who leave 
thing to chance, have reached 
* onto the playing fields of 
© young men and women, our 
[lective wrath rises. But very 
eckly we must ask ourselves 
- we in any way to blame and, 
30, in what way. What part, 
-any, have we had in encour- 
‘ng the tragic scandals recently 
-ealed in the bribery of some 
the best basketball players in 
country for fixing the big 
mes in Madison Square Gar- 
1? 


[o help us examine this question 
have invited the President of 
Board of Trustees of Long 

ind University—three of whose 

dents. were involved ‘in the 

-d basketball games in Madison 

sare Garden; the Director of 

iletics and Basketball Coach at 
ingfield (Mass.) College, the 
hplace of basketball; the for- 

- sports columnist of the Daily 

ws; and a Brandeis University 
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Professor and columnist to help 
us. : 
Few writers in America have 
the capacity to express their moral 
indignation as effectively as Max 
Lerner, Professor of American 
Civilization at Brandeis Univer- 
sity and columnist for The New 
York Post. We has written ex- 
tensively on tonight’s subject. We 
ate delighted to welcome back to 
Town Hall, Max Lerner. 


Mr. Lerner: 


Mr. Zeckendorf is going to talk 
to you as a college administrator, 
which I’m not responsible enough 
to be. Mr. Gallico will talk as a 
sports writer, which I’m not serious 
enough to be. Mr. Bunn will 
talk to you as a college coach, 
which I’m not intelligent enough 
to be. I want-to talk to you as a 
college professor, one who has been 
a college teacher, on and off, 
much longer than I care to think. 


Knowing some of these students, 
I feel the only effective way to 
clean up college sports is to clean 
up college education and our cul- 
ture at the same time. The stu- 
dents are good human material. 
They are plastic material ready to 
be shaped, but let’s ask—what 
is it that shapes them? I suggest 
that students learn not from what 
we say and from what we preach, 
but from what we do and what 
we are. What we do speaks so 
loudly that it drowns out what we 
profess. 

The students look around them 
and they see a culture in which 
there are too many people who 
are venal, and too many things 
that are vendable—for sale. They 
see that there is a price for 


everything and for almost every- 
one. They see the question of 
money always thrust into the fore- 
ground. They see commercialism 
moving into the campus, college 
sports becoming a big industry 
and millions of dollars wagered 
on the outcome of their skills. Is 
it any surprise that there are 
some who get corrupted? 


If you say the answer is to take 
sports back to the campus and 
away from the commercial arenas, 
I say, “yes, that’s part of the 
answer,” sure, but it’s not all the 
answer. Remove the temptations 
from the boys as much as you can 
but theyll have to meet tempta- 
tions all through life—all of us 
have to. It is much more im- 
portant to strengthen the core cf 
resistance that makes temptation 
to sell out, a feeble and tawdry 
thing. To me the frightening thing 
about college youth is that they 
go for the sure thing. If you 
ask graduating classes what they 
want, what they want is a moder- 
ate income for life with a big 
corporation. If you study the 
statements these youngsters made 
who dumped the basketball games, 
you'll find that they didn’t do it 
out of a sense of adventure or to 
get spending money. They did it 
to put a nest egg away which 
would start them in their careers. 
They salted it down in bank ac- 
counts or in a shoe box or in a 
flower pot. It was security money. 

And I think what’s at fault is 
this overvaluing of security, which 
can come only in a society where 
young people feel terribly insecure. 
Remember, many of these young- 
sters were depression babies, 
brought up in a depression era. 
And someone comes along and 
says, “Here’s a sure thing, you 
can’t miss’”—so they fall for it. 


What we need is a group. 
teachers who will shift the e 
phasis from. teaching skills a 
piling up facts, as if the studer 
minds were a bank, to the teacl 
of the whole student—his mit 
and his heart, and his emotio 
and his character, yes, his ch 
acter. The core of eéducati 
should be the effort to get 1 
student to study himself and | 
culture, and the values that go 
make up a good culture, and 1 
values that go to make up 
decent man. But let me add, tl 
before we can make these chang 
in our students, we'll have to | 
about making them in ourseh 
and in our society. | 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Max Lermer. J) 
Wiiliam Zeckendorf is Preside 
of Webb & Knapp, one of t 
largest real estate firms in t 
country. He is President of t 
Board of Trustees of Long Isla 
University and a member of t 
Board of Directors of the Ame 
can Broadcasting Company. 
President of the Board of Truste 
of one of the colleges whose s 
dents were involved in the rece 
basketball scandals he has had 
deal very directly with this qu 
tion. We are happy to weicos 
to our Town Meeting, Mr. W 
liam Zeckendorf. 


Mr. Zeckendorf: 


It is hard to disagree with N 
Lerner’s central point, as we ; 
all against sin and we all wz 
a sound, moral basis for int 
collegiate sports. 

Intercollegiate sports had th 
origin, in the early days of t 
republic, in an atmosphere a 
surroundings of ivy-covered buil 
ings and green campuses. T 
growth of the nation, from five 


0 million, has brought changes 
the American way of life which 
ere inconceivable at the outset. 
nese changes have transformed 
ery aspect of our communal life. 
In; my opinion, insufficient con- 
deration by the educators has 
en given to the circumstances 
t have come to prevail through 
© impact of over-publicized and 
‘omoted intercollegiate sporting 
ents. 


No longer is it a question of 
¢ undergraduate and the old 


cad meeting in the convivial 
irit of reunion. Business cor- 
prations own large stadia 


‘soughout the nation and have 
ecome sports promoters in col- 
se fields. As a result, players 
eve become exposed to the fol- 
wers of big time sports includ- 
2 gamblers and racketeers. We 
e developing a national stadium- 
enia. However, in my judgment 
is is on the wane because tele- 
sion will soon take the specta- 
rs out of the stadium. 


We've gotten away from the 
sic principle of college competi- 
ym as a result of tremendous 
iblicity stress and the ill con- 
ived theory on the part of col- 
ge authorities that there is a 
lationship between university 
estige and a winning team. This 
ea is an erroneous one for ob- 
ous reasons. But the result of 
e effort to have a winning team 
s finally brought us to the state 
affairs, climaxed by the recent 
plorable exposures, to which 
r. Denny has referred. 

We, at Long Island University, 
ive abolished intercollegiate 
sketball for the present. In 
<ing this drastic step the Univer- 
y trustees have done so reluct- 
tly but firmly in the hope and 
lief, that after the furor and 


the emotional phases of the present 
dilemma haye quieted down, we 
can develop a new _ grass-roots 
philosophy of sports. 


It is our firm intent to en- 
courage a far broader participation 
among our students in sports and 
to get away from the over- 
publicizing of a few crack ath- 
letes. We must get away from 
a gladiatorial aspect of college 
sports and get back to the theory 
and principle that sports are 
basically established for the pur- 
pose of improving health, inspir- 
ing the competitive instinct, and 
developing the sportsman’s phi- 
losophy toward life. Athletics can 
contribute, by this means, to a 
better America through participa- 
tion of all for the love of sport 
itself. 

The unhappy and sordid develop- 
ments resulting from inroads by 
gangsterism into college life must 
and will cease. We at Long 
Island University take pride in 
making a contribution toward 
progress in that direction through 
our recent decision. 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Mr. Zeckendorf. 
Our next speaker is one of the 


ablest interpreters of / current 
American life writing today. He 
is a former sports editor and 


columnist of The New York Daily 
News, he has been a war cor- 
respondent for Cosmopolitan Mag- 
azine, he has written for our best 
publications and is the author of 
several books including his latest, 
The Abandoned. He has a pro- 
posal to make on tonight’s subject. 
Mr. Paul W. Gallico. 


Mr. Gallico: 


Mr. Zeckendorf, if you follow 
through on the action that you 


have taken at Long Island Univer- 
sity then you and I will be in 
complete agreement, tonight, I 
believe. 

‘You know fifteen years ago 
when I was writing sports, we 
used to say of an amateur athlete 
who turned in his card and joined 
the professional ranks, that he had 
“turned square.” In other words 
he had become an honest man and 
was now being paid over the 
table, instead of under it. 


At that time I published a book 
called Farewell to Sport in which 
among other things I wrote—and 
this mind you was fifteen years 
ago — “College football today is 
one of the last great strongholds 
of genuine old-fashioned Aimerican 
hyprocrisy. with the repeal 
of Prohibition and the legalizing 
of betting on the horses . . . foot- 
ball has stepped into the breach 
nobly and seems only to be begin- 
ning to come into its own as the 
leader in the field of double- 
dealing, deception, sham, cant, 
humbug and organized hypocrisy. 
. .. Like the chronic drunk, it has 
its moments of remorse, but equally 
like the inveterate souse, the benders 
following the periods of repentance 
are that much bigger and better. 
The future looks rosy. . . for which 
reason I say farewell and also good 
riddance to a game riddled with 
hypocrites, liars, perjurers and 
sophists.” 

Well, that future is now, today, 
and we have collected the harvest 
we have sown. For football, read 
basketball. Or don’t even bother. 
For it would only have been a 
question of time before bribery 
and the fix could likewise have hit 
college football. 

If you want to clean up so-called 
amateur sport and college sport 
the first thing to be done is to 


clean up the men who run it af 
take them out of the business | 
professional sports promotion. 


Where in amateur sport, ; 
conducted in the United States, | 
or out of colleges, is a young ma 
to learn anything  constructis 
about morals, ethics or honesty 
Nothing was ever more cynica 
hypocritical, or calculated to d 
stroy a boy’s illusion and mot 
fiber than big time college spor 


today. And in this respect 
firmly agree with you, Mr. Lerne 
The schools demand that o 


tensibly their players be amateur 
But these same colleges and un 
versities are professionally in th 
sports promoting business. <A¢ 
mission is charged for footbal 
baseball, basketball, track, an 
thing else that will sell a tick 
or draw a crowd. 


Everybody in this -promotio 
except the students is paid. Th 
graduate manager, the coache 
trainers, groundskeepers, masseur 
ticket sellers and takers, publicit 
men, secretaries, all make a livin 
out of the gate receipts. Radio an 
television rights are sold to bi 
companies who use them for a 
vertising and plug their produci 
during the games. Further, th 
university itself receives million 
of dollars worth of free space i 
the papers through the efforts ¢ 
the athletes. 

To attract players these profe: 
sional college promoters use evet 
underhand subterfuge except a 
adequate cash payment for seri 
ices rendered. There is only on 
of two decent solutions. Eithe 
pay the athlete for his services 9: 
as you suggest, Mr. Zeckendor 
retire the college from profession: 
promotion of intercollegiate spor 
As it stands today the relationshi 
between player and college - 


asically dishonest. What has fol- 
ed is only logical. 


derator Denny: 


Thank you, Paul Gallico. We 
ear next from John W. Buna, 
irector of Athletics and Basket- 
hll Coach at Springfield College, 
Mass.), former President and now 
nairman of the Board of the Na- 
pnal Association of Basketball 
paches, who feels keenly the ai- 
ck of professional gamblers on 
bitege sports and has a construc- 
ve solution to suggest. Mr. John 
Y. Bunn. 


r. Bunn: 


‘Mr. Denny, as the only indi- 
dual on this panel who is 
tively engaged in athletics, I’m 
x sure that I’m capable of 
-fending the sport but I shall try. 
The current exposé of gambling 
actices at Madison Square Gat- 
is merely a surface indication 

a trend which underlies our 
1ole social structure. Society 
« been moving gradually in the 
section of moral degeneration. 
tend to worship values which 
entirely material. Generally 
- accept the philosophy that any- 
ng is justified if you don’t get 
ight. Personal integrity seems 
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be a rare quality among hu-. 


n beings. Mr. Lerner  sug- 
sts taking the sports away from 
- commercial sports arenas as a 
‘tial solution. I don’t agree. 


[he tendency is to throw stones 
large sports areas and their 
ectors. Rather, a _ prayerful 
nks should be offered for them. 
ey have done much to develop 
rts, and now it is through 
se avenues that a glaring light 
been focused on this whole 
y mess. New York need not 
singled out as the one wicked 


spot. To do that is to imply 
that everything is lily-white in 
all other parts of the country. 
My own personal experience in the 
Middle West and the Far West 
impels me to deny vehemently 
such an assumption and to brand 
it as false. 

Now, we all seem to agree that 
the institutions must shoulder the 
blame for teaching deceit and 
dishonesty by their reprehensible 
practices of giving bribes to secure 
athletic talent. But, Mr. Zecken- 
dorf, I can’t see that any useful 
purpose is served when schedules 
are cancelled or when intercol- 
legiate competition is eliminated. 
We should strive for more-— 
rather than less — competition. 
There is valid evidence, from the 
results of certain play tests, to 
demonstrate that interest in sports 
by the mass is enhanced through 
performances of highly trained 
teams—the influence of those 
teams. A few experiments during 
the last war seemed to imply that 
the highly trained athlete de- 
veloped qualities which served 
him nobly when survival was at 
stake. 

To view with alarm or to run 
from the scene does not solve 
the problem or even furnish a 
constructive plan. Baseball did 
not fold up as a result of the 
Black Sox scandal of 1920. 
Rather than becoming alarmed, I 
am relieved, because this » cancer 
which has been growing, but hid- 
ing, is now showing on the sur- 
face. The ailment must be 
treated intelligently. 

If one accepts the thesis that 
intercollegiate competition is a 
desirable part of an academic pro- 
gram—and I subscribe to that 
thesis—then I don’t believe, Mr. 
Gallico, that it is necessary to 


pay the athlete for his services. 
The job is to provide a plan 
whereby it may continue on a 
satisfactory basis. To this end 
the four following proposals are 
submitted: 

1. National standards for the 
conduct of athletics should be de- 
veloped by a national advisory 
body. . The standards must not 
compromise the true meaning of 
the word amateur. 


2. Institutions through confer- 


ences and associations must im- 
plement these standards—now this 
means to give more than lip 


service to them. 


3. Each institution must super- 
vise its athletic program in an 
honest, active and vigilant fashion. 
Reform must begin at home. No 
czar can impose honesty and in- 
tegrity upon individuals or even 
institutions. 

4, Leadership on the part of 
coaches and administrators must 
be dynamic and constructive. The 
player cannot be expected to de- 
velop a high sense of ethical 
values unless the leadership sets 
the example. Good  sportsman- 
ship and high ethical standards 
are not an inherent part of sports. 
But sports do provide an excellent 
vehicle for bringing out the ia- 
fluence of leadership and particu- 
larly in collegiate or competitive 
sports. 


If we are sufficiently aroused 
and now mortified by the present 
plight in which we find ourselves, 
there is really hope for recovery. 

So rather than fold up I suggest 
that we wake up. 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Mr. Bunn. Well, 
there are a couple of conclusions 
we can draw, so far, in the dis- 


cussion—that we can’t make pe 
ple honest with a club and ¥ 
can’t resolve this problem i 
running away. So maybe ye 
gentlemen would like to ask son 
questions of each other to hel 
clarify this discussion. We'll sta 
with Mr. Lerner. 


Mr. Lerner: I would say that M 
Bunn’s specific proposals wer 
pretty interesting and valuable, bu 
Mr. Bunn, you say that instead « 
throwing stones at the commerci 
arenas we ought to give them on 
prayerful thanks because it 
through them and I quote “that 
glaring light has been focused ¢ 
this whole dirty mess.” Mr. Bun 
isn’t that a little like saying th 
we ought to give prayerful thanl 
to the big crime syndicates in tl 
country, because it’s through the 
that a light has been focused | 
the Kefauver Committee on o 
crime today? 


Mr. Bunn: Well, Mr. Lerner, IV 
willing to say “yes” to that b 
cause as a democratic people 
seems to me that we go along 
a more or less passive fashion un 
conditions get so bad that we ha 
an upheaval—such as this crir 
investigation at the present tin 
such as the basketball scandal 
Madison Square Garden—and th 
we get busy and do somethi 
about it. That seems to be t 
democratic process. 


Mr. Lerner: Let us all join 
prayerful thanks to the crimin: 
of our country. 

Mr. Denny: Maybe it’s the « 
posure, Max, that he’s extollit 
now, looking at both sides. 


Mr. Bunn: I would like to ma 
that distinction. Let’s not thank 1 
criminals but let’s thank oursel; 
for finally waking up. But may 


luggest we ought to wake up be- 
sore the criminals make us wake 
Rp. 

Mr. Denny: I agree with you, 
Max, but we don’t do it. Mr. Zeck- 
rndorf, have you a question here? 


_ Mr. Zeckendorf: Yes, I have one 
kor Mr. Bunn. I'd like to know 
why Mr. Bunn feels that we should 
gave the continuance and a per- 
getuation of this large _ scale 
‘tamatization of the crack athlete 
ind he dwells so little on the 
lubject of general participation on 
ne part of the student body at 
arge. Why is it, sir, that you feel 
nat this should continue on a basis 
bmere only a few, on a gladiatorial 
lasis, represent their school? 


Mr. Bunn: I told you Mr. Denny 
sat I was going to be a lone voice 
fending athletics before we got 
neough here. 

Mr. Denny: Yes, but you’ve got 
« defend something besides ath- 
ttics, Mr. Bunn. I think what 
fr. Zeckendorf is getting at is 
ast you’ve got to defend stadium- 
4ania and gladiatorial — I think 
aat’s the word he used... . 

Mr. Bunn: Yes, that’s quite cor- 
cet. I don’t think that we have 
aat altogether isolated in Madison 
yuare Garden. We have some 
kld houses around the country 
vat hold even more patrons than 
iadison Square Garden. And I 
luded in a part of my manuscript 
the fact that we had some 
iidence, on the basis of some 
tay tests, play quizzes as a matter 
fact, which were worked out 
ime years ago, which indicated 
iat the interest of people in sports 
’4s more or less motivated by the 
aying of the teams — of the 
iished teams in season, those that 
ere in the gladiatorial arena, Mr. 
eckendorf, if you please. And 


that is the way by which we get 
the interest of the masses in sports. 
generally. That’s why I am for up- 
holding our intercollegiate pro- 
gram and I have no complaint 
about it being conducted on this 
large mass basis so far as spec- 
tators are concerned. 


Mr. Zeckendorf: I’m afraid, Mr. 
Bunn, that you're advocating ath- 
leticism instead of athletics. 


Mr. Lerner: And may I add. that 
Mr. Bunn’s remarks are a sad com- 
mentary—if their studies are true 
—they’re a sad commentary on the 
capacity of our physical education 
instructors to awaken interest 
among the large student bodies and 
not just among the athletes. 

Mr. Bunn: Well, you see I’ve 
got to come back now to the per- 
son that we commonly call the 
academician. I wish it were pos- 
sible that in our classes in soci- 
ology and in history we could 
awaken the same interest and en- 
thusiasm that we are able to 
awaken in the boy in intercol- 
legiate athletics. I’m sorry we 
haven’t been able to do it. I can’t 
explain it but it is through the 
medium of our athletic program 
that we engage the interest of the 
mass. 

Mr. Denny: All right. Mr. Gal- 
lico, we haven’t heard from you 
for a while. 

Mr. Gallico: Well, poor Brother 
Bunn is really catching it, tonight. 
I also have a question for Mr. 
Bunn, and mine is a really dirty 
one. Mr. Bunn, just what do 
you mean by the true meaning of 
the word “amateur” ? 


Mr. Bunn: I brought a document 
along for fear you were going to 
ask that. 

Mr. Gallico: I was afraid of that. 


Mr. Bunn: I am now quoting, 
Mr. Gallico, from the Handbook of 
the Eastern College Athletic Con- 
ference, and this statement is taken 
almost bodily from the N.C.A.A. 
Handbook and it reads as follows: 
“An amateur sportsman is one who 
engages in sports for the physical, 
mental, and social benefits, he 
derives therefrom and to whom the 
sport is an avocation.” ; 


Mr. Gallico: This, I would say, 
does not apply to a single big time 
college athlete today. 


Mr. Denny: Before we take the 
questions from this eager audience 
here I think we ought to give Mr. 
Bunn a chance to ask the other 
people questions. They’ve been 
firing questions at him pretty fast 
here. Mr. Bunn? 


Mr. Bunn: Thank you very much 
for the chance for the rebuttal 
here, Mr. Denny. Id first like to 
ask Mr. Gallico this question. Mr. 
Gallico, aren’t you assuming, be- 
cause of the recruiting that is going 
on in some instances and the high 
amount of subsidy that’s paid some 
athletes, aren’t you assuming that 
all athletes are treated in the same 
way, and aren’t you overlooking 
the hundreds and thousands of boys 
who are really playing for the fun 
of the sport? 


Mr. Gallico: Well, Mr. Bunn, 
those hundreds of thousands of 
boys, who are playing for the fun 
of the sport, don’t get the pub- 
licity. The ones who get the 
damaging publicity are the ones 
who are subsidized and all I am 
trying to do, or would like to do, 
is get people to be honest about 
the thing. 


Mr. Denny: All right, thank you. 


Have you got another question 
there, Mr. Bunn? 
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Mr, Bunn: Yes, I’d like to come 
back at Mr. Zeckendorf, if I may. 
Mr. Denny. Mr. Zeckendorf, you 
made a statement that we needn’t 
worry so much about the large 
stadia because television was going 
to take care of the matter. I know 
that a great amount of study has 
been carried on recently by the 
colleges in this connection, but | 
am also reminded of the fact that. 
when radio first began, we were 
very much concerned for fear radio 
was going to destroy our athletic 
program and our spectators in- 
come therefrom. I’m wondering if. 
perhaps, we aren’t going through 
the same stages even though it may 
be more imminent with respect to 
TV — going through the same 
stages with respect to television— 
as we went through during the 
early stages of the development 
of radio. 


Mr. Zeckendorf: I had an illus- 
tration, Mr. Bunn, on Saturday 
night that taught me a great les- 
son on the subject of television. 
It was at the Commodore Hotel. 
in the grand ballroom, that the 
present Heart Campaign for the 
Heart Fund in the greater city of 
New York was being conducted by 
the Liquor Authority. There they 
put on, on a series of diases, some 
150 or 200 men of public note 
behind the telephones, all of whor 
were being televised, and the} 
focused the television machine of 
a stage, which stood in front o! 
it, and the stage produced the 
show. The men on the telephone: 
took calls that came from all ove 
the United States for the purpose 
of talking to these people whe 
were at the telephone and by 
people who wished to make gift: 
to the present Heart Campaign 
That night, an amount was raisec 


hat I believe is unequalled in the 
history of drives put on, on that 
pasis. One hundred and sixteen 
thousand dollars was raised mostly 
ia one and two and three dollar 
lonations. The power of television 
iO get people to give is, in itself, 
ctemendous evidence of its power 
ind its appeal. And if it can get 
seople to make gifts to a charity 
t can get people to stay home to 
ok at a better football game than 
ney can see in the snow. 

Mr. Bunn: Mr. Zeckendorf, I 
inderstand that Kate Smith raised 
ver a million dollars over the 
adio. 

Mr. Denny: For the heart cam- 
iaign. No, that was for War 
xonds, I believe. We mustn’t let 
adio down. Yes, she sold over a 
iiilion dollars’ worth. 

Mr. Zeckendorf: I’d like to say 
@ere is quite a distinction between 
;gift and lending the government 
seney. I'd like to think so. 
| Mr. Denny: Are you sure about 
iat, Mr. Zeckendorf? 
iMr. Zeckendorf: All right, I’m 
tre about it. 
| Mir. Denny: All right. Mr. Bunn 
“ you going to let Max Lerner 
one ? 
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Mr. Bunn: No, I don’t want to 
let him alone either. Max, aren’t 
you contradicting yourself, when 
you say that we should take sports 
away from the arenas, in order to 
remove the temptations from the 
youth, and then, in the next 
sentence, say that youth must meet 
the facts of life and all the temp- 
tations that go with it? It seems 
to me that you are a bit incon- 
sistent in those two statements. 

Mr. Lerner: I don’t think that 
I’m inconsistent. I said that even 
if you take sports away from the 
arenas and thereby try to remove 
the temptations you'll still have 
left the major problem, on which 
I put my major emphasis, and that 
is that the task of getting young 
people educated is the task of hay- 
ing them meet the problems of 
life as they are going to have to 
meet them when they get outside 
of the walls of the colleges. And 
that’s where I put my emphasis— 
to build a fortress of strength 
within yourself that will make it 
possible for you not to have to 
sell out. 


Mr. Denny: All right. Thank you 
Max Lerner. Now we're going to 
take the questions from some of 
the members of this audience. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Man: Mr. Denny, I have a ques- 
tion for Mr. Zeckendorf. Mr. Zeck- 
endorf, how much profit is Long 
Island University giving up by its 
decision to abolish intercollegiate 
basketball ? 


Mr. Denny: Mr. Zeckendorf, if 
that were directed to you person- 
ally, we’d have to rule it out but 
since it’s an institution go right 
ahead, sir,—if you have the figures. 


Mr. Zeckendorf: lf it were di- 
rected to me personally the result 
would ‘be different, too. I’m very 
glad to answer the question be- 
cause I think it’s going to throw a 
great deal of light on a subject of 
a great deal of controversy. For 
the past two years, I’ll quote from 
that, all the way through—these 
‘figures which I have at hand here 
—during the past two years when 
the university played at the Gar- 
den, the net Garden receipts after 
taxes on all nights when the uni- 
versity team played ranged $300,- 
000 one year and $306,000 the 
next. After deducting Garden ex- 
penses of $19,500, and $21,000, re- 
spectively; visiting team expenses 
of $24,000 and $27,000, respec- 
tively; there was from $257,000 to 
$258,000, respectively, the univers- 
ity received in one year, the first 
year $35,800 and the subsequent 
year $33,567. The total university 
expenditures for coach, freshman 
coach, assistant coach, trainer, and 
other personnel was $19,000 and 
$20,000, respectively, while other 
expenses for. scholarships and 
books $14,500 and $15,983; train- 
ing table and hotels $12,300 and 
$13,980; room and board $2543.43; 
supplies and equipment $2800 and 
$3500; medical aid and supplies 
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$1300 and $2512; travel fares 
and cartage $11,000 and $2600; 
publicity and entertainment $1800 
and $2600; stationery, | printing, 
postage, sundries $1000 and $1500; 
guarantees to outside teams $850 
and $1100; gymnasium rental $790 
and $960, motion pictures, photog- 
raphy $1000 to $1100... . 

Mr. Denny: I wonder if we 
could skip to that total, Mr. Zeck- 
endorf? You are discouraging 
everybody from going into college 
athletics. 

Mr. Zeckendorf: What 1 would 
like to show is what a small time 
game this thing really is. The total 
basketball expenses were approx 
imately $74,000 per annum and re 
ceipts were respectively for the twe 
years involved $48,000 and $38.00( 
or a net loss of approximately 5¢ 
per cent of the gross receipts. 


Mr. Denny: That’s what you 
were giving up then when you 
gave up basketball in Madisot 
Square Garden. 


Mr. Zeckendorf: That's why 
said that if the question was put t¢ 
me personally the answer woul 
have been different. 


\ 
Mr. Bunn: Mr. Denny, why ar 
we worrying about big business i 
those figures are correct and 
wonder what figures he has fo 
chemistry ? 


Mr. Zeckendorf: Big busines 
has been known to be bad busi 
ness, too. 

Mr. Denny: All right. Than 
you. Now we go back to th 
audience for questions. 

Man: Mr. Lerner, I'd like 1 


know—you said before the player: 
took the money out of insecurit 


IThis insecurity, I believe, was 
xcaused by the present world condi- 
jtions. Can you blame this genera- 
en for its attitude, and condi- 


seration’s mistakes? 


Mr. Lerner: The whole point I 
tried to make was that we, the rest 
f us, in our culture have to take 
“upon ourselves that blame. But 
when you talk about blame you 
haven't finished with the problem. 
IThe blame belongs to all of us. 
fBut the task is to create the kind 
bof educational framework within 
ywhich this new generation, that’s 
xoming up, won’t be thinking only 
fig terms of security, but will be 
#hinking in terms of the things that 
really give life meaning, which is 
dventure and risk and creative- 
ress. 


Man: Mr. Gallico, would not 
wa return to the campus, with its 
resultant tapering off of publicity, 
wambling, betting and fixing, go 
ia long way towards restoring the 
mame of basketball to normalcy? 


Mr. Gallico; Well, I think, yes, 
khat’s what I was trying to say in 
khe talk I gave before. But, 
actually, I am not concerned with 
weturning the game to the campus 
—the de-emphasis. What I am 
concerned with is returning all 
sports to a completely honest basis 
and to do that I think we have 
to take out gate receipts from all 
college sports of any kind. I 
shan’t say profit motive, because 


‘tions, resulting from the last gen- 


Mr. Zeckendorf just showed he 
lost 30 or 40 thousand dollars a 
year. But I might say that if 
it hadn’t been for the gate receipts, 
Long Island University would 
have lost 80 thousand dollars a 
year,—so they did get something 
out of their basketball, and that 
is what I say has to be stopped to 
get the game on a completely 
honest basis between promoter and 
player. 

Man: Mr. Lerner, isn’t it a fact 
that down the ages we've always 
had sport scandals—so why not 
punish the culprits and continue 
the college sports? 


Mr. Lerner: Well, it’s also a 
fact that down through the ages 
we've had crime and mayhem and 
murder of all kinds, and you might 
ask—why not just then punish 
the criminals and go right on the 
way we were? But the fact about 
life, particularly when you are 
engaged in education, is that you’re 
trying to do a job which is a 
constructive job for the country as 
a whole. This isn’t just a ques- 
tion of punishing people, this is a 
job of building a culture that we 
can be proud of. 

Mr. Denny: All right, thank 
you, Max Lerner, William Zecken- 
dorf, John W. Bunn and Paul 
Gallico, for your contribution to 
tonight’s important discussion. 

So plan to be with us next week 


and every week at the sound of 
the Crier’s Bell. 


YOUR OWN TOWN MEETING 


Why not organize your own neighborhood Town Meeting? 
Get together every Tuesday night to listen to the program and 
have your own discussion afterward. Write for our free booklet 
titled ‘‘How to Discuss.” 


TOWN MEETING DIGEST 
“SHOULD COLLEGE FOOTBALL BE SUBSIDIZED?” 


Following are excerpts from the broadcast of ‘* America’s Town Meeting’’ or 
the question of college football subsidies, which was broadcast on August 17, 


1948, from East Lansing, Michigan. 


Because of its relationship to this week's 


program, we believe our readers will be interested in this digest. 


ok 


George Halas, owner and coach 
of the Chicago Bears: “I believe 
that college football players should 
be honestly and openly subsidized. 

Collegiate codes now en- 
courage underhand financial aid 
and drive it underground. How 
can colleges preach ethics in class- 
rooms and at the same time con- 
done make-work jobs and phony 
scholarships? . . . Honest, above- 
board financial aid will assist in 
character building. Unethical hand- 
outs by anonymous alumni will be 
a thing of the past. No longer will 
it be possible to corrupt the hon- 
est intentions of a boy who looks 
up to his college leaders for guid- 
ance.” 


Clarence P. (Pop) Houston, 
Faculty advisor on intercollegiate 
athletics at Tufts College: “(Paid) 
players would be merely perform- 
ers and the team would merely 
furnish entertainment as a business 
enterprise like a circus. Colleges 
are supposed to provide an educa- 
tion for young men. (Subsidiza- 
tion) would cut out any semblance 
of amateurism and be of doubtful 
legality. . . . Participation in ath- 
letics is part of the training which 
helps to make the whole man... . 
To pay the student will help to rob 
athletics of their contribution to 
our American life.” 


Harry Wismer, sports director of 
the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany: “I believe many will agree 
with me that most athletes have 
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had assistance of a sort. My think- 
ing is that it is not subsidization 
that will harm the athlete but the 
mismanagement of subsidization 
that will cause the damage. You 
can’t convince me that offering a 
good student and citizen honest, 
above-board help, in order to par- 
ticipate in a nation-wide sport, 
will harm his ideals or morals. 
However, I do question the type of 
help now given in our colleges and 
universities where the athlete is 
given a job without work.... just 
as I question the aid of some 
enthusiastic alumnus who hands it 
out with the remark ‘off the 
record. Do you feel that such 
tactics contribute to character 
building? Why wouldn’t that easy- 
come assistance give lots of our 
young men of tomorrow the idea 
that things in general come pretty 
easy ?” 


Herbert O. (Fritz) Crisler, 
former football coach at the Unt- 
versity of Michigan: “If players 
were paid, emphasis would be mis- 
placed and the values distorted. 
Pressures of making good in order 
to earn money would likely make 
easy courses popular and low 
grades acceptable. . . . I presume 
there is nothing intrinsically dis- 
honorable about accepting pay as a 
player, but if it is money that a 
college man wants, he ought to be 
able to make more in a real job 
than by prostituting a physical 
skill by offering it for sale.” 


THE LISTENER TALKS BACK 


cast as space allows. 


* 


* 


“SHOULD CONGRESS LIMIT TROOPS FOR EUROPE?”’ 
Program of March 6 


Speakers 


Senator Hubert Humphrey and 
Congressman Frederic Coudert, Jr. 


Each week we print as many significant comments on the preceding Tuesday's broad- 
You are invited to send in your opinions, pro and con. 
‘he letters should be mailed to Department A, Town Hall, New York 18, N.Y., 
vat later than Thursday following the program. 
bublish any letters or comments received. 


It is understood that we may 


HOSE WAR? 

Senator Humphrey explained 
that other Presidents had used the 
.uthority to send troops abroad 


[eut) that does not necessarily 
isake it right...If ome man can 
mle our lives...we have a dic- 


ator and not a President. Senator 
fiumphrey says we should stand be- 
ized our allies. What about their 
aanding behind us for a change? 
“hat about the way the UN 
talled while our boys were dying 
2 Korea? What about the supplies 
ey are still furnishing both Red 
thina and Russia? . . . The people 
ce getting sick and tired of fight- 
ag other people’s wars.—Mr. 
- Mrs. C. E. Hareis, Clyde Park, 
Montana. 


Why are we proposing to send 
coops to Europe at all? .. . Is it 
» aid the Europeans? Certainly 
sot; it is to help ourselves. Europe 
| unquestionably our first line of 
efense, so that we are merely dis- 
atching troops to protect our 
contiers. Are we then to disregard 
me testimony of our military ex- 
‘erts and allow the self-styled “ex- 
erts’” of Congress to take charge 
f our national defense ?—CALVIN 
-HRASH, JR., Rome, Georgia. 
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WHOSE DECISION? 


I believe the mothers of America 
through their Congress have the 
privilege of deciding whether their 
sons should be sent to fight on for- 
eign soil. Since only Congress has 
the right to declare war, I believe 
that Congress should immediately 
enact into law a provision requir- 
ing Congressional authorization for 
sending military forces abroad— 
ELIZABETH N. BAKER, Coatesville, 
Pennsylvania. 


When I have a toothache, I see 
a dentist; when I am sick, I see a 
doctor; to build a house, an 
architect; to test a case, a lawyer, 
and so on. So when it is a question 
of national defense, I would de- 
pend on Eisenhower, MacArthur, 
Marshall, and Clay, and not a lot 
of politicians. .. . I think Congress 


is not fit to judge what our military 


commitments should be.—Emut C. 
Ropert, Kansas City, Kansas. 


I feel that the generals should 
decide the number of troops for 
Europe, not the politicians. I’ be- 
lieve the President should be free 
to act on advice of the military 
leaders. Because a man happens to 


be elected to Congress doesn’t 
make him a military strategist — 
Mrs. Ropert B.' Lacoste, Gulf- 
port, Mississippi. 


I am not opposed to sending our 
troops abroad if it is mecessary 
(and I have three sons), but our 
President has shown such poor 
judgment in the past that I do 
want our Congress to have the say 
in this matter—Mrs. SAM Hamp- 
TON, Lubbock, Texas. 


We all know what war is. When 
war comes we will go all out as 
we have before. You know that, 
and everybody else knows it. 
Everyone is for mobilization. 
Everyone is back of Eisenhower. 
Yes, we will send troops to Eur- 
ope, but not just on Harry Tru- 
man’s whim! Why not face the 
issue? Why not come out and say 
that if we had a Commander-in- 
Chief whom we could trust, the 
great debate would never ‘even 
have started?—Mrs. Grace Lik- 
Benow, Santa Cruz, California. 


After tonight’s interesting dis- 
cussion, my opinion is unchanged 
—that President Truman acted 
wisely in backing the agreement to 
protect member nations of the UN 
by the action in Korea, and I feel 
most strongly that the number of 
troops there or in Europe should 
be left to experts such as General 
MacArthur and General Eisen- 
hower.—Lois Witcox, Wellesley, 
Massachusetts. 


PRECEDENTS 


Senator Humphrey stated we 
have at least one hundred histori- 
cal precedents supporting the con- 
tention that the President has 
authority to send troops to Europe 
without the consent of Congress. 
This is the first time in our 


national. history that we eve 
actually determined to lead a 
effort to create an internation 
army for international defense i 
a common cause not yet an actual 
ity. Therefore, there are n 
precedents equal to this occasion 
. .. Whenever, or if ever, the tim 
comes when our United State 
Congress becomes the tool of. . 
one-man control; if our Congres 
should ever lose the courage t 
strive for knowledge to legislat 
intelligently; if our Congre’s 
should ever become careless an 
indifferent about the people it ha 
been elected to represent, the 
truly this nation will be in 
frightfully alarming state. Ou 
democratic ideals and the realiza 
tion of them are possible onl 
through the proper functioning o 
our Congress. All other agencie 
must be subservient to Congress 
even the generals and their Co 
mander-in-Chief—Mrs. V. Grac 
BorEHM, Duluth, Minnesota. 


MILITARY STRATEGY 


Senator Humphrey . . . assume 
there is no merit whatever in som 
of the questions raised by M 
Hoover, Joseph P. Kennedy, an 
Major Alexander de Seversky (i 
their) speeches of examination o 
the subject of strategy towar 
Russia. . . . Since Senator Hum 
phrey places stress upon the view 
of the military,-it is evident h 
could read Major de Seversky’ 
points of emphasis with profi 
Also does he want to ignore th 
manpower potential of Russia i 
dicated by Mr. Hoover? Does h 
wish to ignore the limited contrg 
bution made by other nations cite 
by Mr. Kennedy?—Napo Leto 
BERNARD, Porter Corners, N 
York. 


